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THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1954 


Unirep Stares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Leverett Saltonstall (chairman) 
presiding 

Chairman SALToNsTALL. The committee will come to order. 

There is before the committee today H. R. 6374, the Warrant 
Officer Act of 1954, to revise certain laws relating to warrant officers 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and 
for other purposes. 

This bill, which passed the House on April 5, 1954, is a Depart- 
ment of Defense legislative program item. The Chair understands 
that the Department of Defense supports the bill as it passed the 
House, with minor amendments, and proposes no new amendments. 
Is that right, Dr. Hannah? 

Dr. Hannan. That is correct. 

Chairman SALTonstaLu. The basic purpose of this bill is to provide 
for warrant officers of the military service a statutory career plan 
similar to the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 which relates to regular 
commissioned officers. 

Among the reasons which have been given for the need for this 
legislation are, first, the fact that existing laws and regulations on the 
promotion and retirement of warrant officers differ in the various 
military services. 

Second, the fact that the Career Compensation Act of 1949 in 
establishing 4 pay grades for warrant officers, did not establish 4 
military grades; and, third, the need for vitalizing the promotion 
system for warrant officers in all services 

In the attempt to meet the warrant officer problem, this bill divides 
itself into three major portions. First, the establishment of four 
warrant officer grades and the distribution of the present warrant 
officer grades to them; second, a new promotion system for permanent 
regular warrant officers, and, third, uniform warrant officer retirement 
provisions for all services. 

Or first witness for today will be Dr. Hannah, Assistant Seer Lary of 
Defense for Manpower. 


Dr. Hannah, this is an open session of the committee. You are 
the Secretary of Defense for personal problems, a ve will be glad to 
hear a description of the act and any other statement that you care 


to make. 
] 


The Chair sees that you have a formal statement, a short formal 


statement. Would you care to read this, or would you care to put it 
in the record and discuss it informally? 
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Dr. Hannan. I think, Mr. Chairman, that perhaps we would save 
time if | would proceed to read it 
Chairman SALTonstaLut. Will you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN A. HANNAH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE FOR MANPOWER; ACCOMPANIED BY COL. WIL- 
LIAM A. HAMRICK, STAFF OFFICER, MILITARY PERSONNEL 
POLICY DIVISION 


Dr. Hannan. It is a pleasure to appear before this committee in 


connection with your consideration of the warrant officer bill. The 
Department of Defense feels this is important legislation which, in 
providing a statutory career plan for career warrant officers, enhances 
the attractiveness of the armed services. The Department of Defense 
favors the enactment of the bill as passea by the House of Repre- 
sentatives 

(he warrant officer problem has been sti 


ucdied by the Department of 
Defense for several years. The Personnel Policy Board and later an 


ad hoc committee spent considerable time on the s ibject. The pro- 
posed legislation was finally agreed upon by the military departments 


in 1952 and sent to the Bureau of the Budget, which cleared the pro- 


posal with certain suggested changes. Thus after several years of 
study the propesal was forwarded to the Congress and introduced in 
July 1953 as H. R. 6374 and S. 2410. 

The nNurpose of this ] islation is to proy idk a permanent statutory 
career plan for warrant officers of the Armed Forces which is similar 
to that provided for commissioned officers 

In the services career plans for enlisted personnel, the warrant 
officer grade is considered as an integral part of that program, thus 


affording an opportunity for advancement to positions of greater 


responsibility for outstanding enlisted personnel. Warrant officers 


, 
. - = i 

are considered for social customs, salutes, and security details as 
officers Warrant officers shall take preference next below second 
lieutenants. The services, in establishing personnel positions and in 
submitting personnel programs for budgetary purposes, clearly 
established justification for the warrant officers. Thus the position 
of the warrant officer in the personnel structure of the services is 
cle: rly establisl er 

Within each of the several services there are already in being war- 
rant officer grades, programs for procurement, promotion or advance- 
ment, and retirement or severance of warrant officers. The adminis- 
tration of these programs is similar in some respects; however, due 
to differences in existing statute, uniformity in certain areas where 
uniformity is desirable is thus precluded. — 


The provisions of this legislation accomplish as much uniformity 


as is believed possible under current conditions of the warrant officer 
programs of the services 

This legislation brings into operation certain concepts which are 
new to warrant officer programs. The introduction of the forced 


attrition concept into the warrant officer program, similar to that pro- 


vided in the Officer Personnel Act, is a part of this legislation. Gen- 
erally it provides that a permanent warrant officer of the Regular 
service who twice fails of selection for promotion to the next higher 
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permanent warrant officer grade shall, if he has completed less than 
18 years’ active service, have his appointment as a warrant officer 
terminated and be separated with severance pay. In lieu of severance 
pay, he may, upon application and in the discretion of the Secretary, 
be reenlisted in such grade as appropriate. Warrant officers with 
18 to 20 vears’ service are retained until completion of 20 years when 
they are retired. Those with over 20 years’ service are retired. 

The bill establishes eT criteria for the advancement to 
warrant officer grades W W-3, and W-4, which is similar to the 
Officer Personnel Act. Under present law, the warrant officers 
(junior grade) of the Regular service in the Army and the Air Force 
may be advanced to chief warrant officer after 10 years’ service as 
warrant officer, junior grade; while in the Navy and Marine Corps 
such warrant officers may be advanced after 6 years’ service as a 
warrant officer. This legislation achieves uniformity in respect to 
promotion of the warrant officer in the Regular Establishment where 
uniformity is not possible under existing statutes. 

In this bill, the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Gu: urd retain then 
authority to commission warrant officers in grades W-2, W-3, and 
W-4. The Army and the Air Force do not desire to commission s akeir 
orresponding personnel, but instead prefer to issue warrants. This 
problem has been given a good deal of consideration. In my judg- 
ment it would be adverse to morale to take away the commissions 
held by Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard personnel, and an 
administrative burden to the Army and Air Force to change to com- 
missions, and, therefore, I agree with the language of the proposed bill 
which will allow the services to continue as they are at present in 
this respect. 

This legislation provides for the distribution and redistribution 
of warrant officers, which will be a necessity as a consequence of this 
law. Persons serving as warrant officers on the effective date of the 
act will be redistributed in the grades established. The bill also 
insures that in this distribution each warrant officer will be protected 
against being placed in a lower warrant officer grade than the pay 
grade to which his status entitled him on the day before the effective 
date of the act. The tentative plans for implementing that section 
of the bill have been reviewed and it is believed that under these 
plans the redistribution will be as uniform as the conditions and prob- 
lems in the various services will permit. 

The bill provides that a warrant officer who is entitled to retired 
pay or retirement pay or on a temporary disability retirement list 
shall receive the warrant officer grade which corresponds to 
warrant officer pay grade in which he is receiving retired pay, and such 
distribution shall not serve to increase or decrease the amount of 
such pay or any higher commissioned officer rank or grade to which 
he is entitled on the day before the effective date of this act. This 
bill will serve to redistribute the retired warrant officer into the grades 
established under this act, and will not result in any increase or de- 
crease in the amount of retired pay the individual is entitled to receive 
at the time the act is passed. 

The matter of pay and allowances of the warrant officer in grade 
W-1 compared to the master sergeant has been given some thought. 
However, | would like to point out that the base pay of the warrant 
officer is higher than the base pay of the master sergeant. It is only 


¢ 


1 
Lie 
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under certain conditions that the allowances provided for the master 
sergeant are greater than the allowances for the warrant officer. 
It is not believed that this bill is the proper legislation to consider 
this area of difference. 

As previously stated, this bill represents extensive study which 
has taken place during the last several years in an effort to come up 
with a warrant officer program which would be fair and workable, 
and achieve the maximum uniformity possible. 

Representatives from the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard are present with statements which they are pre- 
pared to give. These representatives and Colonel Hamrick from 
my office are familiar with the details of the bill and will be glad 
to assist you in answering any questions you may have. 

Colonel Hamrick has had much to do with the development of 
this program, is very familiar with it, and any questions that I cannot 
answer I am sure that he can. 

Chairman SavronstaLi. Thank you, Dr. Hannah. 

Now, there are several questions the Chair would like to ask. 
First, let’s just go into the very fundamental — m. 

What is the difference, for instance—it isn’t clear in my mind 
between a warrant officer in the Army and a vocbenesg Take a master 
sergeant or take a straight sergeant. 

Dr. Hannan. Colonel Hamrick will answer the question. 

Colonel Hamrick. A master sergeant or any sergeant, for that 
matter, is in an enlisted status. He is reenlisted for a period of time 
such as 3, 4, 6 vears, or an indefinite enlistment. 

A warrant officer is of a little, shall we say, higher status, in that he 
is issued a warrant. He has certain privileges and certain rights 
which the master sergeant does not have or which an enlisted man does 
not have, which are more closely related to the officer structure. 

Actually, the warrant officer is not an officer, nor is he an enlisted 
man, but he more closely comes into the officer structure. 

Chairman SaLronstaLut. Now, what does he do? I was in the 
Army back in 1917, and I don’t remember any warrant officers at all. 

Colonel Hamrick. I don’t believe the Army had warrant officers in 
1917. 1921 was the first warrant officer in the Army. 

He is a specialist in a particular field such as the field of communi- 
cations, radar, and various specialty fields, and he is an expert in that 
field. The warrant officer grade is a position in which that man can 
advance, and we offer him a little more than enlisted status. 

We give him a little « loser position to the officer status, and by that 
extra pay and that extra status we are able to retain him, many of 
the specialists, and they are in every sense a spec if alist. W here we micht 
not otherwise be able to retain him in the service. 

Chairman Sauronstauu. He is a specialist. 


Colonel H AMRICK. 7] hat 1s rig ht; he 1S definit ely as pecialist. 


Chairman Sauronstauu. For instance, on duty in a post where the 2y 
are saluting, does a private s alute a warrant officer? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir: cai does. 

Chairman SALTON AJ This was a grade established after World 


War I for specialists’ 
Colonel Hamrick. It was established after World War I for the 
Army. It has been in existence for the Navy since, I believe, the 
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date is 1785, somewhere back in there. Not as a warrant officer, but 
a similar status. 

Chairman SaLronstauu. Well, of course I have heard of it. I am 
familiar with it in the Navy. <A warrant officer in the Navy, how 
does he compare, we will Say, with a sergeant in the Army, as com- 
pared with an ensign and second lieutenant? Where does the warrant 
officer fit in the Navy? 

Colonel Hamrick. Just below the grade of ensign. In other words, 
he ranks above the sergeant and above the master sergeant and below 
the grade of second lieutenant. 

Chairman SattonstaLL. What is the enlisted man in the Navy 
called who would compare with the sergeant? 

Colonel Hamrick. Petty officer, chief petty officer. 

Chairman Satronstauu, So that there is a place in there for the 
warrant officer in the Navy, the same as there is in the Army. 

Colonel Hamrick. Oh, yes, sir. 

Chairman Sautonstatui. Now, in the Air Force we will assume 
that it is the same as in the Army. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. It is a status in between the enlisted man 
and the officer. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SautTonstTALu. In sort of a field of its own, and it is a 
specialty field. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SaLtTonstaLL. Now, what this bill seeks to do is to 
make a life career of that specialty field? 

Dr. Hannan. And provide uniformity between the services? 

Chairman Sattonstatui. Yes. Can a man go into the Army, we 
will say, or the Navy, and say, “I want to be a warrant officer’’? 

Colonel Hamrick. Directly from civilian life, sir? 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Yes, provided he is fitted for it. 

Colonel Hamrick. No. 

Chairman SaLTonsTaLu. Provided he has got a great electrical 
training, for instarce? 

Colonel Hamrick. At the present time he comes in as an enlisted 
man and must serve a period of time as an enlisted man before he 
becomes a warrant officer. 

Chairman SAaLTonstTaLu. How long a period of time is that? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, I am not sure of that in the various services. 
It is a year in the Army. Iam not sure of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. 

Commander Wruutams. There is no specified period as far as the 
Navy is concerned. 

Dr. Hannan. They must come in as enlisted first in the Navy. 

Commander Wi.uiAMs. In 1 or 2 categories they may be appointed 
from civilian life. 

Chairman SaLTonsTALu, So that a man, no matter how qualified 
he is in the field of electronics—suppose he worked for the General 
Electric Co. as a specialist or something like that, and the Army 
wanted to take him in, we will say, to run NIKE or some very tech- 
nical instrument, it still would enlist him as an enlisted man with the 
idea that he would be promoted to be a warrant officer? 


46677—54 2 
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Colonel Hamrick. I think that is possible, sir. Normally a war- 
rant officer grade is considered as an outlet, shall we say, for the 
enlisted man. . 

In other words, it is a career program for the enlisted man. It is 
not primarily designed to bring people in from civilian life into the 
warrant officer grade, although they might come in as enlisted men and 
advance to it. The primary purpose of it is after a period of years 
a man develops a military specialty and is then advanced to the war- 
rant officer grade. 

Chairman SaLtronstaLLt. Now, we know that a man can be pro- 
moted from a sergeant to a lieutenancy after taking certain studies 
and soon. Cana warrant officer be promoted to a second lieutenant 
after taking certain studies, or are his duties so specialized that it is 
better for him or wiser for him, more lucrative for him, to remain a 
warrant officer? 

Colonel Hamrick. A warrant officer may become a second lieu- 
tenant. However, after he reaches a certain position such as a war- 
rant officer W-2, or a W-3, or W-4, normally he would not step down 
in pay. 

In other words, the pay of a warrant officer W-2, or W-3, or W+4, 
would be considerably more than the pay of a second lieuteannt, so 
that normally he would not step down to become a second lieutenant 
for pay purposes, although he could. 

Chairman SaLronstauu. Does he get the benefits that go with an 
enlisted man? For instance, does he have his uniform provided for 
him? Does he get certain allowances for his wife and children? 

Colonel Hamrick. Similar to those of an officer. 

Chairman Sa.ttronsTaLut. He has to buy his own clothes, for in- 
stance. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. He may get a uniform allowance. 
However, it is not the same as an enlisted man. 

Chairman SaLtronstaLt. Now, Dr. Hannah, perhaps you would 
like to answer these questions. Senator Duff, have you any more 
fundamental questions along that line? 

Senator Durr. No, sir. 4 

Chairman SALronstaLu. The provisions of this bill relating to 
promotion concern only the promotion of permanent warrant officers 
to the Regular service. The bill provides that the departmental 
secretaries may issue regulations regarding the promotion of temporary 
and Reserve warrant officers. Is it the intention of the Department 
of Defense that these regulations will provide for Reserve and tem- 
porary warrant officers the same advantages which the bill extends to 
Reguiar warrant officers? 

Dr. Hannan. I would like to have Colonel Hamrick answer that 
question. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir; it is. The fact is the Army at the 
present time is promoting the Reserve warrant officers on the same 
basis as this bill now provides. 

In other words, they are already ahead, shall we say, in establishing 
regulations for the promotion of Reserve warrant officers on the same 


basis as this bill will provide for Regulars, and to answer your question 
specifically, it is the intention that they will promote the Reserve and 


temporary warrant officers on the same basis 
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Chairman SALronstauu. What does that mean with relation to num- 
bers? Recently we passed the percentage bill on officers, which is 
now on the President’s desk, as far as I know. That provides a per- 
centage up and down as the Army grows bigger or grows smaller. 

Now, how do you account for that among warrant officers? Assume 
the Army grew by 200,000 tomorrow, what would happen to your 
warrant officers? 

Colonel Hamrick. The Army and the Air Force have a permanent 
authorization number allowed by the Army and Air Force Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1949 which governs their regular strength. 

Their temporary strength to cover the needs of the service during 
an emergency, such as we are in now, or possibly when the service 
strength goes back down, is governed by budgetary requirements and 
analysis each year. There is no percentage limitation at the present 
time on the number or the percentage of warrant officers as compared 
to the strength of the Army or the Air Fore« 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. So that we could get, if I may use the 
expression, not to be taken wrongly, we could get glutted up then with 
warrant officers 

Colonel Hamrick. It is possible, sll Llowever, the services would 
not permit that. At the present time, as an example, the Army, I 
believe, is having a reduction in force in temporary warrant officers 
to meet just such a situation 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Now, a second question: I understand 
that this bill will not result in any immediate increase in budgetary 
requirements Is there any available information as to whether this 
bili will ultimate ly result in added expenses? 

Colonel Hamrick. No, sir; I don’t believe anyone has any informa- 
tion on the ultimate budgetary requirements. Do any of the serv- 
ices? No, sir; it is just on the annual 

Dr. Hannan. But the legislation doesn’t in any way change the 
number of warrant officers nor the pay scale for the warrant officers, 
so there are no budgetary implications in this act 

Chairman Savronsrautu. This act simply is an effort to get uni- 
formity 

Dr. Hannan. And stability 

Colonel Hamrick. Theoretically, sir, the number of regular warrant 
officers, which this bill generally applies to is far less than the number 


of temporary warrant officers or total warrant officers on duty. 


As, for example, the Army has any ftewel permanent warrant 
. 7 . : 
officers than they have total warrant officers on duty, so that ere 
would be no increase In cost beca se this 18 a permanent areer Dul 


Cha SALTO rALI po tha lI presenti tl biuil to the 
Senate, this committee can say on vi author Vv; Dr. Hannah, hat 
there will be no added increase if this bill becomes law. 

Dr HANN AH, That is correct. that there are no budgeta V4 nlica- 

Chai nh SALTONSTALI ihe mit provic O1 everance pay oO ly 
for permanent Recula \\ it ollie the event th re elimu ed 
from service Can clive the Co mittee i eat I cr @ { \ hy 


you 
the Department of Defense did not recommend that severance pay 
also be provided for Reserve warrant officers? 
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Colonel Hamrick. Sir, this is primarily a career bill for permanent 
int officers su » the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, which is 
( ( bill for per t of rs. or Recular officers : 30 we did not 
tempt to bring im the arious aspects of Reserve programs. 
he bill could have taken considerably longer time anc a weld have 
been much more complicated We did not attempt to bring in all 
the 1 iications of the Reserve problems into this bill. 
Chairman SaLtronstauu. Shouldn’t you, if you are going to make 
uniform, if you are going to allow for Reserve promotions as you 
say, and the same advantages, why shouldn’t wa provide for the 


same advantages on severance pay and retirement, and I ask that for 
this reason. 

Now, we are having trouble, Senator Duff, and every member of 
this committee, are getting letters from, we will say, lieutenant colonels, 
majors, and even full colonels in the Reserve who have been in the 
Active Reserve now for 10 or 15 years, and they are out of luck on a 
lot of things if they ap ust cut off at the present time. That is 
particularly true in the Air Force, I think. 

Now, why aren’t you going to run into the same thing here? The 
Reserve warrant officer who. we will Sav, serves for 10 or 15 years 
we will say 15 years, because of the Korean war and World War II, 
he has been in all that time, the Army wants him in for, say, 15 vears. 
Now, you cut him off in a different status than you do the Regular. 
M: avbe I am wrong on my facts. 

Colonel Hamrick. I think it would be a problem which is not 
necessarily confined to the warrant officers. It is a problem which 
should also be taken up in connection with the officer release program 
as well, 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Sir, we have taken it up on that. At 
least we have tried to. I won’t say we have covered it, but why 
aren’t we going to run into the same problem here? 

Colonel Hamrick. I think you will, siz 

, ‘hairman SALToNsTALL. And you have no answer for it right now. 
You say the Regular man will get certain things, certain advantages 
when he severs his connection, but the Reserve warrant officer won’t 
gel it. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is correct, sir. This bill does not provide 
for the Reserve warrant officer to get severance pay. 

Chairman SaLtronstatu. Dr. Hannah, you were up here the other 
day on that Reserve officer bill. Why shouldn’t this be a considera- 
tion in here? 

We are trying to get uniformity. We are trying to improve this 
situation. Why do we leave this stone unturned? Is it too hot a 
stone for the Defense Department to handle? 

Dr. Hannan. No; I don’t think so. I think it would be more 
logical to handle the point that you are raising in the Reserve Officer 
Promotion Act than here, because there you are going to deal with 
the ove ral] problem. 

I don’t know what the answer will be to your question, Senator, 
but we have Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps representa- 
tives present. Maybe you would like to ask the representatives of 
these services their views on the question you have just raised as to 
how much of a problem this is going to pose. 
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Chairman Sautronstaty. Well, you ask them if they have any 
testimony to give. 

Dr. Hannan. Colonel Davis. 

Colonel Davis. The Department of the Army would like to explain 
our position on that, sir. Mr. Hendry, who is a warrant officer, and 
worked on this bill for practically 4 years, can give the answer. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. HENDRY, CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. Henpry. Mr. Chairman, somebody asked me this question 
yesterday and | summarized the points we discussed when the com- 
mittee was considering the severance pay for Regulars and for 
Reserves, and | would like to read them, if you have no objection, sir. 

A Regular Army warrant officer is a professional officer. Normally 
a Regular Army warrant officer being separated under circumstances 
which entitle him to severance pay under the provisions of this bill 
will be an individual with over 13, but less than 20, years of con- 
tinuous full-time military service. Severance pay to him will repre- 
sent the satisfaction by the Government of the equity in retirement 
which he has earned. If he accepts severance pay in pref rence to 
reenlisting he will, obviously, have decided to seek civilian employ- 
ment. Severance pay will carry him along until he obtains such 
employment and will pay for the training he may require to qualify 
for such employment. 

A Reserve warrant officer is either a professional enlisted man or a 
professional civilian. If he is a professional enlisted man serving on 
active duty as a Reserve warrant officer his equity in retirement will 
have been accumulated for the most part as an enlisted man. By 
reenlistment he can preserve that equity. If he is a professional 
civilian, his status as a Reserve warrant officer will be a sideline. 
His main qualifications will lie in some civil pursuit which is uninter- 
rupted by Reserve warrant officer service not on active duty or is only 
temporarily interrupted by Reserve warrant officer service on active 
duty. 

In summary, if a Regular Army warrant officer by reenlisting returns 
to the profession in which he was employed prior to appointment as a 
warrant officer, he gets no severance pay. If a Reserve warrant officer 
returns to the profession in which he was employed prior to appoint- 
ment as a warrant officer, be it military or civilian, he gets no severance 
pay. 

The so-called professional Reserve warrant officer is, for the most 
part, an individual who holds entitlement to reenlistment as a Regular 
Army enlisted man. He has served continuously since early in World 
War II as a temporary warrant officer until 1951 or 1952 when he 
obtained a Reserve warrant. He has had at least one opportunity to 
compete for a Regular Army warrant officer appointment and has 
failed. He remains on active duty as a warrant officer in the hopes 
that he may attain Regular Army warrant officer status before a 
reduction in active duty warrant officer requirements forces his 
reversion to an enlisted status. It is probable that some of these 
professional reservists will, at some future date, receive Regular Army 
warrant officer status. Those who do not will eventually either 
retire as warrant officers or will revert to their enlisted status. 
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Chairman Sautronstauu. Isn’t that kind of wishful thinking? 
in other words, that doesn’t cover the poor devil that has served for 
10 to 15 years as a Reserve warrant officer at all, as I see it. All 
that says is he will go back as an enlisted man, or else he will go into 
civilian status as a professional 

Now, I say with a smile, Senator Duff and I have been in politics 
for a good many years. Senator Duff has a very continued future in 
politics. If I go back into civilian life, as I may, I have no place to 
go, and neither has that poor devil who served for about 15 years. 

Mr. Hznpry. He has, sir, the entitlement—he is a Regular Army 
enlisted man. He is not a Regular Army warrant officer. 

Chairman SatronstaLi. Then he hasn’t come in as a civilian into 
a warrant officer status. What you say is he has come up through 
the ranks. He has become a Reserve warrant officer, and when his 
need as a Reserve warrant officer ceases, he will drop back into a 
status as an enlisted man, or he can get out if he wants to and go 
back into civilian life. 

Mr. Henpry. That applies to about 95 percent of the Regular 
Army enlisted men, sir, serving on active duty as warrant officers 
today. In other words, our temporary warrant officers and our 
Reserve warrant officers on active duty who come under this classi- 
fication of professional Reserve warrant officers are primarily people 
who enlisted in the Army either before World War II or were drafted 
and stayed in during World War II, after they attained the warrant 
rank. 

Chairman SattronstaL.t. How much difference in pay, we will say, 
is there between a warrant officer in the Army, say, third class or 
the third grade up, and we will say, a master sergeant? 

Mr. Henpry. On retirement? 

Chairman SaLtronstaLu. No. Supposing he is 42 or 44 vears old 
and has served 10 years as a warrant officer. He has got to go back; 
how much of a pay cut would he take? 

Mr. Henpry. I don’t know exactly. I think Colonel Hamrick has 
the pay scale there. 

Colonel Hamrick. Let’s say he had 12 years total service as a W-3, 
he would be drawing $400 a month. As a master sergeant with the 
same number of years of service, he would be drawing $245. 

Chairman SautronstauL. What is the first figure? 

Colonel Hamrick. $400. 

Chairman SALTonsTaLu. As compared to $245? 

Colonel Hamrick. He will drop from $400 to $245, or $155 a month 
less. 

Chairman Satronsta.y. But he would get, in dropping that pay, 
certain benefits as an enlisted man? , 

Colonel Hamrick. That’s right. 

Chairman SatronstaLy. So that his net drop would be what, 
approximately? Have you any idea? 

Colonel Hamrick. No, sir: not just offhand. 

Chairman SALtonstauu. An allowance of a master sergeant, assum- 
ing a single man in both cases, would be $30 to $40 a month, would it 
not? 

Colonel Hamrick. | have a comparison here, sir, between a master 
sergeant with 7 years’ service and a warrant officer with 7 years’ 
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service, counting reenlistment bonuses, uniform allowances, and quar- 
ters. However, this does not compare to W-3; only to W-1 

Let’s say he was a W-1 and went back to a master sergeant. A 
master sergeant would draw $362.58 if he has over two dependents, 
and as a warrant officer he would draw $360. So actually he would 
gain by going back from a W-~—1 to a master sergeant. 

Chairman SatronstaLu. The great problem, Dr. Hannah, as you 
and I know today, is the colonel or the lieutenant colonel who has been 
in the Reserve for 10 or 15 years and is now dropped out because of the 
cutback, and the need for younger officers from the ROTC. Now 
this situation would not apply, as I get it, in this Reserve warrant 
officer to the same degree anyway. 

Dr. Hannan. No; there is not an arbitrary input as there is in the 
officer personnel. 

Chairman SaLronstaLu. Will the Department of Defense increase 
the total number of warrant officers as the result of this bill? 

Colonel Hamrick. The total number of warrant officers on duty 
will not be increased, sir. 

Chairman SALtTonsTALu. In any of the services? 

Colonel Hamrick. In any of the services. Now there will perhaps 
be an increase in the permanent warrant officers, but that will not 
increase the total. 

Chairman SaLronstaLL. Now you say, Dr. Hannah, in your state- 
ment that this legislation achieves uniformity with respect to promo- 
tion of the warrant officer in the Regular Establishment where uni- 
formity is not possible under existing statutes. Why isn’t it possible 
under existing statutes? 

Dr. Hannan. Colonel Hamrick. 

Colonel Hamrick. In the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard a 
warrant officer is promoted to a commissioned warrant officer after 
6 years’ service. That is by law. In the Army and the Air Force he 
is promoted after 10 years’ service to warrant officer, junior grade, to 
chief warrant officer or the comparable status after 10 years, so that 
they cannot promote them at the present time on the same basis. This 
law will allow them to be promoted uniformly. 

Dr. Hannan. At the present time we have 4 pay grades for warrant 
officers, but 2 ranks. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Dr. HANNAuH. It is taken care of by this legislation. 

Senator, we started off with the idea of asking all of the services to 
answer your questions with reference to the Reserves, and we stopped 
after the Army. Do you wish to ask questions of the Navy? 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Let’s finish up with the colonel and then 
we will see. We want to get as good a record as we can. 

Senator Durr. May I ask a question? 

Chairman SALTonsTALL. Certainly. 

Senator Durr. In the final analysis, so far as the Armv is concerned, 
is it correct to say that this bill merely gives legislative authority for 
something that has grown up since World War II or World War I? 

Colonel Hamrick. Would you like for the Army to answer that, sir? 

Chairman SALTonsTALt. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Davis. No, sir; that is not true. We have not had the 
authority to permanently promote and to have a military grade of 
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W-3 and W-4. We have not had authority to eliminate warrant 
officers, for failure of selection for permanent promotion. , 

Senator Durr. That is what I meant. You have not had the legis- 
lative authority to do it? 

Colonel Davis. No, sir 

Senator Durr. And it is that gap that this legislation is intended 
to correct? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, si 

Chairman SaLtronstaty. Thank you, Senator Duff. 

Now, Dr. Hannah, you say, ‘In my judgment it would be adverse 
to morale to take away the commissions held by the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard personnel, and an administrative burden to 
the Army and Air Force to change to commissions and, therefore, | 
agree with the language of the proposed bill which will allow the serv- 
ices to continue as they are at present in this respect.” 

What you mean is that while there will be uniformity in the grades 
and uniformity in the pay between the services on this warrant-officer 
status, there will not be uniformity in the method by which the men 
acquire their titles? 

Colonel Hamrick. The statement that we think it would be adverse 
for morale for the Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard to take 
away the commission warrant. The commission represents a certain 
status. It is a piece of paper that says the man is a commissioned 
warrant officer, and by virtue of that he feels that he has a certain 
status. We feel it would be adverse to their morale to take it away. 
The Army and the Air Force desire to issue a warrant, which is issued 
by the Secretary, and they do not want to go through the administra- 
tion of preparing commissions and having them go through the Presi- 
dent for signature, and so on. 

The only difference in actual fact is the difference in the piece of 
paper. One is issued a commission and the other is issued a warrant. 

Chairman SaLronstaLLt. Now the one who is issued a warrant, 
who signs that warrant? 

Colonel Hamrick. I believe the Secretary. That is signed by the 
Secretary of the service. 

Chairman SattonsTaLL. And the commission is signed by the 
President? ; 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALronstaLu. We are trying to eliminate the President’s 
burden on signing papers, and presumably, while his name may go on 
this paper, he doesn’t sign it himself, 

Colonel Hamrick. That is right. 

Chairman SavTonstaL_. Why, if we are going to do this, isn’t 
this a good chance to take that problem away from the President? 
Why couldn’t you eliminate that from the White House? 

Colonel Hamrick. It is possible, it could be done. Again, the 
feeling of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard is it is adverse 
to the morale of their people to take that away. 

Chairman SavronstaLL. You would not take it away from any 
that now have it. For instance, Dr. Hannah is a college president. 
I may get a degree signed by his predecessor, Senator Duff may 
get a degree signed by Dr. Hannah, who comes along. Those degree Ss 
are worth just as much theoretically in the future, whether they are 
signed by one or the other. 
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If you leave the present commissions as they are, but just simply 
say the new commissions will be worked out this new way and every- 
thing else is the same, what harm is there. 

Colonel Hamrick. May I ask the Navy for comment there? 

Dr. Hannan. Commander Williams. 

Commander WituiAMs. The matter of signing the commissions, 
Mr. Chairman, is not an issue because the Secretary has the general 
delegation from the President to sign commissions mechanically. 
The Secretary signs it in either case. 

Form a practical point of view, there is one aspect of the commis- 
sioned status which is a convenience to the Navy, which is not of 
tremendous importance, however. That is that the commissioned 
warrant officer is eligible for commissioned officers’ duties under the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice 

That is convenient in detailing commissioned warrant officers. It 
is not too important. However, the prestige of holding the commis- 
sion, we feel, probably is a matter of some sentimental importance to 
the individual holding it. 

He is a commissioned officer in a very real sense, and the distine- 
tion is a historic one. It has existed for over 50 years, and to elimi- 
nate it at this time might cast some kind of a pall on the new form 
of warrant that he would receive. 

Chairman Sa.ronstaLu. It is sentimental rather than real, based 
on precedent and custom and so on. 

Commander WiuuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALTonstaLyi. With no actual difference in fact 

Commander WiiuiaMs. No difference in fact, except the one that 
I did point out, the fact that the commissioned warant officer can 
perform the duties of a commissioned officer. 

Chairman Satronstatu. That might make a difference on ship- 
board. 

Commander WiiurAMs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SavtronstaAuu. Senator Duff, have you any questions 
along this line? 

Senator Durr. No, sir. 

Chairman Satronstatyt. Dr. Hannah, we have heard from you 
and we have heard from the Army. The Chair believes we should 
have representatives from the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

Dr. Hannan. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Hamrick, while he wears the 
Army uniform, is actually in the personnel policy office of my office, 
Secretary of Defense. He is here representing OSD rather than the 
Army. 

Colonel Davis represents the Army, and I think if you are going to 
proceed with the services, the Army should have an opportunity to 
speak for itself. 

Chairman SALToNsTALL. Well, then let’s have each one of the serv- 
ices speak briefly for itself. 

Dr. Hannan. Colonel Davis for the Army, Commander Williams 
for the Navy, Colonel Brantley for the Air Force, Colonel Foley for 
the Marines, and Colonel Heyward for the Coast Guard. 

Chairman SauttonstaLyi. Dr. Hannah, will you present the first 
witness. 

Dr. Hannan. I would like to present Colonel Davis for the Army 

Chairman Sattronstauu. Colonel. 
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Colonel Davis. Sir, the Army has a short statement which I will 
read if you so desire. 

Chairman SaLTonstTaLut. Why don’t you? It is a very brief state- 
ment 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. J. N. DAVIS, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Colonel Davis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
lhe Department of the Army wholeheartedly endorses the bill now 
under consideration by this committee 

The warrant officer is a permanent segment of the Army’s military 
personnel structure. His value to the Army as an expert in a special- 
ized technical or administrative area within a career field became most 
evident during World War Il. However, the absence of a definite 
career pattern for warrant officers has been a detriment in attracting 
and retaining the senior enlisted personnel best qualified to serve as 
warrant officers 

Under the terms of this bill, warrant officers of the Army will enjoy, 
for the first time since the introduction of that grade into the Army, 
the advantage of knowing just what the future portends for them. 
They will acquire the benefits of a statutory career plan which provides 
promotional opportunities, severance payments, and retirement bene- 
fits not previously available to them. It is true that they will risk 
forced elimination which will result from failure of selection in a com- 
petitive promotion system. However, it is believed that a good war- 
rant officer will willingly face these risks to acquire the benefits of a 
svstem which establishes a firm pattern for his future. 

The Army, as well as the warrant officer, will benefit from this bill. 
The system provided by it is designed and will be operated to serve 
the interests of the Government. It will permit the maintenance of an 
adequate, virile, and efficient warrant-officer personnel as a part of the 
highly professional nucleus of a war army. It will permit a steady 
flow of well-qualified senior enlisted men into the warrant-officer 
structure, it will keep them active and efficient during such services, 
and it will permit the elimination of those who fall in any way below 
the standard of efficiency set by their contemporaries. 

In summary, this bill provides an attractive warrant officer career 
svstem which will operate to the advantage of the warrant officer, 
the Army, and the Government 

Chief Warrant Officer Hendry and I will be happy, Mr. Chairman, 
to answer any questions which you or members of the committee may 
have concerning the effect of this legislation on specific phases of the 
Army warrant officer career system 
You base vour support of this bill on the 
fact that it will encourage men to make a career of warrant officer. 
In other words, if they don’t think they will be able to pass the exam- 
inations and become a full officer, they have an opportunity in 
specialties as warrant officers What does this provide that is not 
now the law? 

Colonel Davis. It provides a definite retirement program that we 
do not have today in the Army 

Chairman SALTonsTaLi. Is it a better retirement program than 
the program for an enlisted man, we will say, a master sergeant? 


Chairman SALTONSTAI 
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Colonel Davis. Yes, sir; it is. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. So that there will be an inducement for a 
master sergeant to become a warrant officer with the thought if he 
makes a career, he will have a better retirement? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. What approximately is the difference? 

Colonel Davis. Primarily the difference is in pay since they both 
can retire with approximately the same amount of service. This bill 
provides that a warrant officer may retire with 20 years’ service if he 
so desires, and must retire with 30 vears’ service. 

The retirement provisions under which a warrant officer can retire 
today are very hazy in the Army. The only definite fact is that if a 
warrant officer is age 64 he must retire. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. You used the word “hazy.’”’ Are any of 
our Army regulations hazy, so to speak? 

Colonel Davis. Let me qualify that, sir, by stating that the basic 
law goes back to approximately 1882. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. It hasn’t been revamped since then? 

Colonel Davis. No, sir; not materially. 

Chairman SaLTronstaLL. We have revamped the officers’ end, we 
have revamped the enlisted man’s end, and you say all this time that 
there has been this field in between that has never been touched? 

Colonel Davis. Very little, sir. The warrant officer as a field was 
not fully developed until World War II, and it was during World War 
Il when the Army realized the value of the warrant officer. 

During the war certain regulations were drawn up. However, it 
wasn’t until approximately 1948 and 1949 when the Army decided to 
cet a definite program for warrant officers, to put them on the same 
basis as enlisted personnel and as officers, and to offer the warrant 
officer a definite place in the Army, so that he could be selected and 
promoted and retired the same as officers and enlisted men. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL, Is that because there were new positions 
developing, new skills? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. There were certain fields that the Army 
felt that a warrant officer could best fill in comparison to an officer o1 
enlisted personne! 

Chairman SALronsraLuL. This occurs to me. Let’s take a NIKE 
establishment, for instance, a NIKE establishment outside of Boston 
where I live. What is the position of a warrant officer in such an 
establishment? 

Colonel Davis. Sir, | don’t know his specific job in that battalion 
However, I believe he is a radar specialist who has obtained his back- 
ground as an enlisted man, and as he becomes more qualified in this 
particular specialty of radar, the detection 

Chairman SaLtronstaLL. He would not be left in charge of that 
establishment? 

Colonel Davis. No, sir: he would not be in charg 
battalion. 

Chairman SatronstaLL. He would be a specialist in that field? 

Colonel Davis. In that battalion. 

Chairman SaLTonsTALu. “Battalion” is a big word. There must 
be a company. 

Colonel Davis. Company or batiery. He is a specialist that has 
@ specific job of running a series of complicated machines, I believe, 


e of the NIKE 
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for the detection of the aircraft. I am not too familiar with the 
specific job. It is a career field. 

Another career field is the helicopter pilot where the Army feels 
that the individual who pilots a helicopter should be a warrant officer, 
and that is a definite specialty that he does. He wouldn’t be in 
arge of the helicopter company, but he would be the pilot in charge 


charg 
of the helicopter 

Chairman Sautronsta.Lu. Have you anything else to add? 
Colonel Davis. No, sir; that ts all 

Chairman Savronsrauy. Thank you very much, Colonel. 
Now the Navy 


Dr. Hannan. Commander Williams for the Navy. 


STATEMENT OF COMDR. G. D. WILLIAMS, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Commander WituiaMs. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared state- 
ment which goes into some detail as to what we have done previously. 
I can read it if you like or I can discuss the significance of the bill on 
the Navy promotion system of warrant officers 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. You may proceed, sir. 

Commander WiuuiAMs. The question was whether you wanted me 
to read this statement or discuss it. 

Chairman SALronstaLL. How long a statement is it? 

Commander WiiurAMs. It is about 4 pages, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman SALTonsTALL. Commander, you do whichever you feel 
is the most helpful We will put the statement in the record at this 
port Perhaps VOU Call ak briefly 

Commander WriiuiAMs. | think perhaps it will save time if I talk 
briefly 

Chairman SALTonstaLL. All right; put the statement in. 

The prepared statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Compr. G. D. Wiuiiams on H. R. 6374 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, H. R. 6374 provides a career 
plan for warrant officers of the several services similar in concept to that pro- 
vided by existing law for commissioned officers 

The present warrant officer program in the Navy is administered in accordance 
with the several statutes which control the appointment of various types of 
specialists in their specialized categories and which provide for their promotion 
and retirement. These several statutes authorize the President to appoint not 
warrant officers or commissioned warrant officers as such but, rather, boatswains 
and chief boatswains, machinists and chief machinists, electricians and chief 
electricians, and so forth Che laws further provide that those appointed in each 


basie functional category shall be known as warrant officers and those appointed 
as chief in any such category shall be known as commissioned warrant officers. 
In 1949 the Career Compensation Act established for the first time four warrant 
officer pay grades, designated as W—1, W-2, W-3, and W-4. The proposed bill 
would establish these same pay grades as military grades and would provide for 
the first ti for appointments of warrant officers and chief warrant officers, as 


such, in the Navy Chief warrant officers will be those commissioned in grades 


I y 
W—4, W-3, and W-2 in the Navy and warrant officers will be those warranted 
in grade W-1. Under present law requirements, such as age and length of 
service for initial appointments to permanent or temporary warrant status are, 
with one exception, determined administratively. That cxception is that ap- 
pointees must have been first class or chief petty officers in active service. Ap- 
pointments to commissioned warrant officer status are likewise determined 
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administratively. Normally 6 years service as a warrant officer is required for 
advancement to commissioned warrant, but while operating under the temporary 
promotion law (Public Law 188, 77th Cong.) which is in effect during the pr sent 
emergency that service requirement has been reduced to 3 years. Six years 
service in grade is required for advancement to pay grades W-3 and W-4. 
Commissioned warrant officers under present law except as restricted by the 
current appropriation act, may apply for retirement upon 20 or more years active 


service if the last 10 years of such service has been in commissioned tsatus. They 
may apply for retirement on completion of 30 or more years active service wit] 
out requirement of any specified length of commissioned service Warrant 


officers may apply for retirement in grade only after completion of 30 years service 
There are no involuntary retirements except for disability or for attaining statutory 
age (62 years). 

The warrant officer situation in the Navy is complicated by the continued em 
ployment of many permanent Warrant officers in temporary commissioned grade 
Of the 2,596 permanent warrant officers in the Navy, 1,855 are serving under 
temporary appointments in grades of ensign or above. Potentially, any of these 
officers may revert voluntarily or involuntarily to service in permanent warran 
status. In order to fill the needs of the service for warrant officers servi 
such, 5,062 individuals whose permanent status is enlisted are serving under 





temporary appointments as warrant officers In the next few years, as the war 
rant officers serving in higher grades are retired or reverted to Warrant status this 
situation should be clarified sufficiently to permit the appointment of additional 
permanent warrant officers. Although the attrition provisions of the propose¢ 


legislation will affect this situation to some extent major changes will be dependent 
on requirements for commissioned officers in future years, Which in turn depend 
on the size of the Naval Establishment. 

H. R. 6374 affects Navy warrant officers primarily in military designation, in 
promotional attrition and mandatory separation, and in retirement privileges 
and requirements. It does not change the rate of advancement now in effect 
but gives it statutory force. The promotion of temporary and Reserve warrant 
officers will continue to be by departmental regulation under temporary promotion 
laws and the Armed Forces Reserve Act, respectively. 

The present warrant officer grades, which are specific to the functional fields 
in which the individual is appointed, are of two general military levels—warrant 
and commissioned warrant officers. H. R. 6374 would abolish the functional 
grades as military grades and would expand the present 2 military levels to 4 
military grades corresponding to the pay grades created by the Career Compensa- 
tion Act. In a legal sense this is a fundamental change with respect to Navy 
warrant officers. In practical application it will have negligible effect on the em- 
ployment of the individuals affected. 

The assessment of forced attrition in the advancement of warrant officers to 
grades W-3 and W-—4 is a new principle in the promotion of warrant officers 
It will provide incentive for superior performance and a means of elimination of 
substandard warrant officers, similar in general aspects to the selection processes 
imposed on commissioned officers. Unlike the system for commissioned officers, 
the degree of attrition will not be dependent on a requirement of adhering to any 
prescribed distribution in the grades and will be limited by law to 20 percent 
Warrant officers twice passed over will be discharge with severance pay if they have 
completed less than 18 years active service, or will be retired when they hav« 


completed more than 20 years’ active service. These involuntary separation 
provisions are in general similar to those applying to commissioned officers i1 
the Navy. Provisions are included which permit the enlistment of passed-over 


warrant officers in lieu of severance. 

Under H. R. 6374 all warrant officers will be eligible to apply for voluntary 
retirement upon the completion of 20 years of active service. Normal retirement 
will be on the completion of 30 years service, or at age of 60, whichever is earlier 
With the consent of the officer, however, the Secretary may retain a warrant 
officer beyond 30 years total service, but not beyond the age of 60. 

Upon the enactment of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 the Secretary 
of the Navy distributed all warrant officers and commissioned warrant officers 
of the Regular Navy and Naval Reserve, including such officers who were ther 
retired, in the pay grades prescribed in that act. The criteria for distribution 
was length of warrant officer or commissioned warrant officer service. Distribu- 
tion was made on the following basis: 
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To pay grade: Those distributed 
W-1 All warrant officers. 
W-2 Commissioned warrant officers with less than 
6 years’ commissioned warrant service. 
W-3 Commissioned warrant officers with at least 


6 but less than 12 years’ commissioned 
warrant service. 

W-4 Commissioned warrant officers with 12 or 
more vears’ commissioned warrant service. 


Subsequently, in response to a directive issued by the Secretary of the Navy, 
a board was convened to consider the records of all permanent commissioned 
warrant officers who had served or were then serving under temporary appoint- 
ments in the grade of ensign or higher, and to make recommendations regarding 
additional pay grade adjustments for such officers on the basis of their perfromance 
of duty while so serving. On March 15, 1950, a list of those pay-grade adjustments 
was announced. On May 15, 1950, the Secretary of Defense established limita- 
tions for each of the services which permitted a maximum of 3 percent warrant 
officers in pay grade W—4, and 7 percent in pay grade W-3. The effect of these 
limits on the Navy was to introduce attrition at the advancement points to pay 
grades W-3 and W-4, since from among those eligible for advancement to each 
of the higher pay grades selections could be made only in sufficient numbers to 
fili vacancies under the percentile limitations. Asa result of the recommendations 
of a Personnel Policy Board of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, as made in 
their report of June 6, 1950, the Secretary of the Navy issued regulations on 
January 31, 1951, which established the eligibility requirements for permanent 
and temporary promotion from warrant officer to commissioned warrant officer, 
and for temporary and permanent advancement to each of the commissioned 
warrant officer pay grades 

It is particularly worthy of note that these regulations set forth the same 
requirements for eligibility for temporary promotion to commissioned warrant 
officer and for temporary pay grade advancement of commissioned warrant officers 
as does the proposed act for promotion to each commissioned warrant officer 
rade 

Subsequently, in the interest of an equitable pay grade advancement flow, it 
became necessary to seek relief from the percentile limitations previously imposed 
on pay grades W—4 and W-3. Since March 16, 1951, all promotions of warrant 
officers to commissioned warrant officer grade have been temporary promotions 
under the authority of Public Law 188, 77th Congress. Persons eligible for such 
promotion were those warrs 








nt officers, W—1, with 3 years service in grade. Inas- 

ich as the initial distribution of warrant officers and commissioned warrant 
officers, including retired, following the enactment of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, was made in the same manner as prescribed in the proposed act, and 
since subsequent promotion of warrant officers and pay grade advancement of 
commissioned warrant officers have been made in the same manner or prescribed 
n the proposed act, no redistribution will be necessary in the Navy Tables 
showing the distribution of warrant officers and commissioned warrant officers 
as of December 31, 1953, are annexed to this statement 

The Department of the Navy recommends the enactment of H. R. 6374. 


Distribution of commissioned warrant officers and warrant officers of the Navy as of 


Dec. SI. 19453 
NUMBER TEMPORARILY SERVING IN GRADES OF ENSIGN AND ABOVE 


: U.S. Navi 

W hose permanent grade is U. 8. Navy cae Total 
w-4 0 453 
w-3 0 1, 378 
w-2 0 24 
W-l 0 0 
Enlisted 





0 3, 839 


Total 5, 694 5, 694 
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W-2 
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Tabulation of retired warrant officers and commissioned warrant officers of the Vavy 
and Naval Reserve by warrant pay grade as of Feb &, 195 

ss U. S. Naval Total 

Pay grade U. 8. Navy Reserve otal 
w- 102 l 103 
w-3 72 7 79 
‘ 4,174 119 4, 293 
W-] 727 44 771 
Total O75 171 5, 24€ 


Chairman SautronstaLy. Now a warrant officer in the Navy is an 
old established grade? 

Commander WiiuiaMs. Yes, sir 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Since when? There seems to be some 
dispute as to the year 

Commander WILLIAMS 1785 is a pretty good year 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. A pretty good year’ 

Commander WiiuraMs. I should state that the antecedent titles to 
our present warrant officers were not known as warrant officers, nor 
are they today known except by definition in law, as warrant officers. 
Their actual titles are chief boatswain or chief electrician, and so on. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. How long is it since the law has been 

stablished or changed or improved with relation to them? 

Commander WiuuiAMs. The various laws deal specifically with each 
functional grade of warrant officers in the Navy, and the division into 
two grades, warrant or relative grades of warrant and commissioned 
warrant, dates back to 1899 

Chairman SALTonstaLL. What I had in mind is we have passed 
new laws with relation to pay and retirement opportunities and 
benefits with relation to the enlisted men and with relation to the 
officers 

Now, the question I asked of the Army, or it came out in the testi- 
mony, that the law hadn’t been changed with relation to warrant 
officers. Now what is the status with relation to the Navy? 

Commander WiuuiAMs. There has been no general legislation for 
warrant officers as a group at any time, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Then supposing a warrant officer is retired 
today. What retirement benefits does he get, the benefits of an 
enlisted man or the benefits of an officer? 

Commander Witiiams. A commissioned warrant officer retires by 
virtue of his commissioned status and is governed by the laws govern- 
ing commissioned officers. In other words, he can retire on 20 vears 
vr on 30 or more, just the same as a commissioned officer. . 

Chairman SaLronstauu. Well, then if this bill becomes law, it will 
have more changes in the Navy than it will in the Army, will it not? 

Commander Wruuiams. More nominal changes, Mr. Chairman. 
Perhaps no more real changes or perhaps less than with the Army, 
because the promotion periods prescribed by this law happen to be 
exactly the same periods that the N: avy is now living with in the 
promotion of warrant officers. 

However, that is all based on administrative discretion rather than 
on positive statutes. 

Chairman SautronstaLu. Then the Navy is in favor of this bill? 
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vy Commander WILiiAMs. Yes, sir. 
Chairman SALTONSTALL. Enthusiastically? 
Commander WILLIAMs. Yes, sir. 
Chairman SALTONSTALL. How is this going to affect a commissioned 
warrant officer and a warrant officer who is not commissioned? 
es Commander Witutams. This bill as written will have no effect on 
3 that whatever except that it will give the privilege to the warrant 
7 officer, not a commissioned warrant officer, the privilege of retirement 
4 on 20 years, which he does not have now. 
Chairman SALTONsSTALL. Which a commissioned warrant officer does 
have? 
n Commander WILLIAMs. Yes, sir 
Chairman SALTONSTALL. So that while it won’t change his status 
in any way, it will make it uniform with the other services? 
e Commander WiLuriAMs. Yes, sir. 
Chairman SavronstaL.t. The other services then are basing their 
demands really on what the Navy is doing now? 
Commander WILLIAMS. So far as the periods of service in the various 
? grades are concerned, Mr. Chairman. None of us have any authority 
r to exact attrition in the progress between grades except on the basis 
of lack of qualifications. 
Chairman Sauronstauty. Then there has been no law passed by 
Congress recently, say within the last 10 years, since World War I], 
with relation to warrant officers in the Navy? 
L Commander WituiaMs. The only recent law is the one which created 
the grades of warrant officer and commissioned warrant officer in the 
Hospital Corps, and that related only to that small group, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
: Chairman SALTONSTALL. So the chief boatswain’s mate, for instance, 
| which is a very responsible position on a ship, he is a commissioned 


warrant officer? 

Commander WiuuiAMs. Chief boatswain, not a chief boatswain’s 
mate. A chief boatswain’s mate is the chief petty officer. The chief 
boatswain is the ultimate flower of the chief boatswain mate’s career. 

Chairman SALronsta.u. | did not quite understand that. 

Commander WiuuiaMs. The chief boatswain’s mate would ulti- 
mately progress to the rank of chief boatswain. 

Chairman SatronstaLuL. Oh, I see. It is the difference, we will say, 
between a third-grade and fourth-grade warrant officer, then? 

Commander WitutAms. No, sir. Chief boatswain’s mate is an 
enlisted man. 

Dr. HANNAH. Chief boatswain’s mate is like a sergeant. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. I see. And a chief boatswain is a warrant 
officer? 

Commander WituiAMs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Can the chief boatswain get four different 
crades of warrant officer? 

Commander WILLIAMs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SaLronsta.u. He still keeps the title? 

Commander WiuuiAMs. The first grade is plain boatswain. The 
W-~1 grade is the warrant grade, and does not carry the chief portion 
of the title. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. So he will continue to be a boatswain? 

Commander WiLLIAMs. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman SaLronstaLL. Even though this bill becomes law? 

Commander WruuiaMs. Yes, sir. He will be known as a boatswain. 
However, his statutory title will become warrant officer, which is a 
distinct change. 

Chairman SALTronsTaLu. Then is there any other Navy title to a 
warrant officer besides boatswain? 

Commander WiuuiaMs. There are a number of others. There are 
electricians, radio electricians, pay clerks. There are, I think, around 
a dozen which relate to each of those functional jobs: the chief ship’s 
clerk is an administrative officer, an office man, and so on, and those 
grades were all created individus ily by statute rather than as— 

Chairman SauronstaLu. Does the statute now use the term 
‘“‘hoatswain’’? 

Commander WriiutaMs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. So that from the Navy point of view you 
will conform to this act, but you will still retain your old nomen- 
clature and you will still retain the commissioning, so that it will be 
signed by the President? 

“Commander WiLuiAMs. Yes, sir. 
Chairman SALTonstaLL. As opposed to a warrant officer in the 


> 


Army * 

Commander WiiuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALTonstaLL. That is what the Navy would like? 

Commander Wriutiams. Yes. However, the functional title will 
become an unofficial title rather than the name of the grade. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Assume we leave the Navy as the same, 
how much objection is there by the Navy to changing this commission 
business to make it all the same? It is sentimental, it is built up on 
custom and heritage, you might say. 

Commander WriuuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALTonsTaALL. But beyond that, if you let the new men 
in, they wouldn’t know the difference 3 years from now, would they? 

Commander Wiuu1aMs. I think they would; yes, sir, because there 
will be a number of them left around for a long time. 

There is the practical point that I mentioned before that we will 
be able to use commissioned warrant officers in courts-martial which 
may be important on a small ship, where if he were a chief warrant 
officer we would not be able to use him under the law. 

Chairman Sauttronstautu. Dr. Hannah, do you know of any further 
information we can ask of the Navy? 

Dr. Hannan. [ am satisfied. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL, Now, the Marines are here. Have they 
got anything to say? 

Dr. Hannan. Colonel Foley 

Colonel Fotry. I have a short prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Sauronsta.Lu. Would you prefer to read it? 

Colonel Fo.ry. Yes. It is just a little over a page, sir. 

Chairman SALTonsTaLu. All right. 


Cc 
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STATEMENT OF COL. E. P. FOLEY, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Colonel Fo.tey. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, warrant officers were first appointed in the 
Marine Corps pursuant to the act of August 29, 1916. Since that 
time, various acts have governed the appointment, promotion, and 
retirement of warrant officers. These acts have not, in all cases, 
provided for a vigorous career for warrant officers and the warrant 
officer category has tended toward stagnation. 

Chairman SaLtTonstaLuL. What is that statement, is going ‘“‘toward 
stagnation”’? 

Colonel Foutry. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. You mean in the Marine Establishment 
the use of warrant officers is dying out? 

Colonel Foury. No, sir. We have been keeping the same ones all 
the time, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Well, read that statement again. I didn’t 
catch it. 

Colonel Foutry. These acts have not, in all cases, provided for a 
vigorous career for warrant officers, and the warrant officer category 
has tended toward stagnation. 

I meant that the same persons have stayed in it. There has been 
no provision for retirement or for attrition, and there has been very 
little opportunity to have new warrant officers appointed. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Because the old men have held all the 
jobs? 

Colonel Foury. Yes, sir. 

The primary purpose for which warrant grades were established 
was to create and maintain a selected body of personnel with special 
knowledge, training, and experience along particular lines of the 
military profession, and capable of performing duties of importance 
and responsibility of a nature beyond those required of senior non- 
commissioned officers. The proposed act will provide a statutory 
plan whereby the original concept of the warrant-officer category may 
be more nearly realized. 

It is felt that the statutory requirements of selection for promotion, 
attrition, and involuntary retirement will stimulate the category. 
The promotion and voluntary retirement features and the benefits 
to be had upon retirement will encourage qualified personnel to seek 
careers as warrant officers. The Marine Corps intends to fully im- 
plement these provisions. 

Upon enactment of this bill, the Marine Corps plans preparation 
of regulations, subject to approval of the Secretary of the Navy, 
which will provide promotion procedures for Reserve and temporary 
warrant officers similar to those provided for permanent Regular 
warrant officers in the bill. 

Chairman SALTonsTaLu. Then the Marine Corps joins with the 
Navy in supporting this bill? 

Colonel Foury. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALTonstTaut. And in the Marine Corps, then this bill 
is particularly necessary because, there being no adequate provision 
for retirement, all the older men have hung on. 

Colonel Foutey. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman SaLronstaLy. And there is no way of getting them out, 
is that right? 


Colonel Fo.ey. Short of statutory age, physical disability, or 


pursuant to sentence of a court-martial, sir, there is no requirement 
that they leave. 

Chairman SaLTonsTaLu. Aren’t they serving terms? 

Colonel Fotry. No, sir; they serve indefinitely. We have some 
with as much as 37 vears’ service. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. So it is like an officer’s commission. 

Colonel Foiry. Yes, sir. 

Chairman S,LTonsTaLi. And there is no way of getting them out 
because there is no way of his failing to get advancement. In other 
words, a man can hang on in one grade indefinitely. 

Colonel Fotry. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALTonstaLL. Whereas this bill, if it becomes law, if he 
was passed over twice, he would be out; is that correct? 

Colonel Fouiey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SatTonstTauy. How long is it since there has been any law 
with relation to the Marines on this subject? It seems to me an 
extraordinary situation that you have got a lot of people there, that 
there is no way of getting them out, and they are getting too old for 
service. That is like presidents of universities and Members of the 
United States Senate. [Laughter.] 

Colonel Fotry. Most of them are performing their duties ade- 
quately, Mr. Chairman, but because they do stay on, and since we 
only have a limited number of billets for them, there has been no 
opportunity for younger and well-qualified enlisted men to advance 
to that grade. 

Chairman SALronsTaLu_. What are some of the billets in the Marines 
that the warrant officer holds? 

Colonel Fotny. Most of their billets are interchangeable with those 
of second lieutenants or lieutenants. The warrant officer is a specialist 
who, having served as an enlisted man for a period of time, becomes 
very well qualified in a limited field. 

He is a technician generally, whether it is an administrative tech- 
nician, a radio technician, or an ordnance technician, he knows the 
intimate details of his work better than the unrestricted officer might 
be expected to know. 

For instance, in ordnance repair, in radio and radar repair, those 
are some, Mr. Chairman. I could go on to others. We have warrant 
officers in about 42 different fields in the Marine Corps. 

Chairman Sautronsraty. Have you anything further to add, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Fotrey. No, sir 

Chairman SatronstaLu. Dr. Hannah, can you think of anything 
to add? 

Dr. Hannan. I have no questions. I would suggest we call on 
Colonel Brantley of the Air Force. 

Chairman SALTonstTauu. Colonel. 
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STATEMENT OF LT. COL. JOSEPH R. BRANTLEY, OFFICE OF THE 
DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


Colonel Brantiey. Mr. Chairman, It is my privilege to present the 
position of the Department of the Air Force on H. R. 6374, 83d 
Congress, a bill to revise certain laws relating to warrant officers of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes. 

Air Force warrant officers are, as in the Army, administered accord- 
ing to the Warrant Officer Act of 1941 and the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949. These acts provide 4 pay grades, but only 2 statutory 
grades which are chief warrant officer and warrant officer, junior grade. 

In the case of Regular warrant officers, the act of 1941 prescribes 10 
years a minimum time-in-grade requirement for promotion from 
permanent junior grade to permanent chief warrant officer and limits 
the number of chief warrant officers to 40 percent of the regular war- 
rant officers on active duty. Present Air Force policy provides that 
all regular warrants completing 10 years’ warrant or commissioned 
service shall be considered for permanent promotion by a board of 
officers convened at least once annually. The fully qualified method 
of selection is used by this board. Existing law does not provide for 
forced attrition in event of nonselection. 

Chairman SALronsTALu. The only way this bill would change that, 
except for titles and changing the grades, would be that last sentence, 
is that correct? 

Colonel Brantiey. And also changing the 10-year requirement, 
Mr. Chairman, for promotion from the junior grade to the higher 
grade. 

The Warrant Officer Act of 1941 also provides for temporary war- 
rant officer appointments and authorizes the Secretary to prescribe 
regulations governing such appointments only in time of war or 
national emergency. These appointments may not be continued 
more than 6 months after termination of the war or national emer- 
gency. Since 1948, the Air Force has restricted initial temporary 
appointments to those airmen serving in the grade of master sergeant. 

Present law provides for retirement of permanent warrant officers 
in their permanent grade after more than 20 years of total active 
service. Temporary warrant officers, desiring to retire upon com- 
pletion of 20 years’ service, must revert to their vacated enlisted grade 
and retire as enlisted men. 

Chairman SAautronstTaLu. This bill would change that? 

Colonel Brantiey. Yes, sir; it would. 

Chairman SALToNsTALL. A warrant officer in the Air Force, then, 
has to go back to an enlisted-man status if he retires. 

Colonel Brantiey. If he is not a regular warrant officer, Mr. 
Chairman, he has to revert to his enlisted status. 

Chairman SALToNsTALL. Assume he is a regular warrant officer, 
then he gets his retirement at what, the age of 64, or when? 

Colonel Brantiey. He gets his retirement as a warrant officer 
upon completion of 20 years of total active service, or the mandatory 


requirement for retirement of regular warrant officers is age 60. 
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He gets that retirement only in his permanent grade, and I m ight 
say that the 20 years’ total nc service is discretionary with the 
Secretary 

As of January 1, 1954, the Air Force warrant officer active duty 
strength was 3,555. Of this number, 917 were Regular Air Force 
warrant officers; 2,638 were temporary warrant officers. Of the total 
warrant officers on active duty, both permanent and temporary, 
approximately 50 percent are serving in the anes three pay grades, 
which are W W-3, and W-4; the remainder in W-1 which is the 
I< west pay oe 

In addition to the active warrant officer strength, there are in the 
Air Force approximately 1,200 persons presently serving as master 
sergeants who hold Reserve appointments as warrant officers, junior 
crade. Additionally, there are about 1.300 Reserve commissioned 
officers on active duty who have a permanent warrant officer status. 
Thus, at present, the total number of Air Force personnel who may 
be affected by this legislation is about 6,000. 

H. R. 6374 is essentially a career bill for warrant officers and 
similar in many respects to the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. The 
three main features of this bill are: 

It establishes four new military grades: warrant officer, W-1; chief 
warrant officer, W-2; chief warrant officer, W-3; and chief warrant 
officer, W-4. These military grades correspond with the four pay 
grades now in effect which are entitled W Ie W , W- : and W 
The old grades of warrant officer (junior grade) and eiiet warrant 
officer are eliminated. 


it provides that Regular Air Force warrant officers must be con- 
sidered for permanent promotion upon completion of specified periods 
of service in grade. Further, it requires the elimination of those found 
not q ialified to advance to higher grades. Thus, this bill will, for 
the first — provide a basis for building a vitalized Regular warrant 
officer structure in which there is prescribed progression and attrition. 
Finally, the bill provides that warrant officers may, upon application 
nd in the discretion of the secretary concermed, be retired after 20 
years active service in the permanent warrant officer crade held on 
the day before the date of retirement or in any higher warrant officer 
ide in which satisfacto ily served, 
\fter enactment of this bill, the Air Force plans to build up its 


Recular warrant officer structure to the 4.800 e linge prov ided by the 
\rmy-Air Force Authorization Act 


i 
| conclusion, the Department of the Air Force fully endorses 
H. R. 6374, for this Di lag believes this bill will provide the 
mework upon which the Force can build a more effective 
‘ a othice prograni, 
Thank you, Mr Chairman. 
Chairman SaLtTonstTauu. Colonel, what are the duties of a warrant 


officer in the Air Force, primarilv? Cite 1 or 2 examples. 

\\ , | { Tran icer duties. 
Mr. Chairman They pe rform « ty in such field as communications, 
t insportation, perso! nel, armame? aircraft meintenance as tech 


nical specialists. 


Chairman SALTONSTALL. They are specialist duties‘ 


Color Bro NTI y¥ Si] 
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Chairman SaLtTonstaLu. And your problems with relation to the 
warrant officers in the Air Force are essentially the same as in the 
Army, aren’t they? 

I mean the Air Force has been established since 1941 Therefore, 
these grades are new, comparat ively new 

Colonel BRANTLEY. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SaLtronstaLui. And so your problems are essentially the 
same as those of the Army. 

Colonel BrantLey. That is right, and we are governed by the same 
laws applicable to warrant officers as the Army is 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. So that you have had no legislation on 
this subject since 1947, and in your opinion this will provide a mental 
stimulus to stay in the Air Force and make it more of a career 

Colonel Branriey. It definitely will, sir 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. And it definitely will, because it provides 
a little higher status and a little more certainty of retirement and 
retirement allowances, is that it’ 

Colonel Brantiey. That's it, more stability and opportunity to 
progress. Provided the warrant officer meets the competition among 
his contemporaries, and does a good job, he has virtual assurance 
that he will progress to the warrant officer grades 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Once a man becomes a warrant officer, 
just like he becomes a commissioned officer, there is no term of servic 
He is there indefinitely. 

Colonel Branriey. In the Air Force, ves, sir 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Dr. Hannah, have you anv questions? 

Dr. Hannan. No 

Chairman SALTONSTALI Wi haven't heard from t he Coast Guard. 

Dr. HANNAH. Commander Heyward is here from the Coast Guard 


STATEMENT OF LT. COMDR. F. D. HEYWARD, UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD 

Commander Hrywarp. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared state 

ment. The Treasury Department is in favor of the bil 

As far as the Coast Guard is concerned, statutorily this will change 

only LWO things, as Is l | \\ lI creat as menctioner the two 


military grades of W—3 and W-—4 and will also authorize involunta 


retirements through the passover principle, except In connection with 
the 30-year retirement which is now voluntary on the part of the 
man with the Secretary’s ag ment 

The bill will provide for an automatic retirement and the man will 
remain only with his agreement 

In other words, it is the reverse side of the coi ) rw ist 
bill will do nothing more tl | the Coast Cruare Is pres Mtv doing 
through administrative measure 

Chairman Saitronsrauu. Thank you, sir. 

( ommander Hrywarpb Mii Chairman | \ yuld 1 { LV Like I make 
the remark that in the Coast Guard we have a littl LO} 
problem in conn ion with the commissioned wa ! Oilee! \\ 
Iti { mn more than the other services do, 1) oO I are 
smalier, and in certain | alities, fo nstance in con! Lio! th a 
SCTOUD oO} lifeboat station t 1s desirab for us oO fi eom! med 


I 
| ersonne] n ¢ harge 
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Chairman Sauronstaty. The Chair brought out, or tried to bring 
out in connection with the Army, take a NIKE company, for instance, 
vou would always have an officer in charge. 

Commander Hreywarp. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SaLtronsTaLL. You have certain Coast Guard stations 
where vou have a warrant officer in charge, do you not? 

Commander Hrywarp. Yes, sir; and in connection with groups 
of those stations, the administration of the group 1s under the com- 
mand of a commissioned warrant officer. 

Chairman Sauronstaty. Who is in charge, for instance, of a life- 
boat station, take on Cape Cod? 

Commander Heywarp. It may be a warrant officer, or in some 
cases it may be a commissioned warrant officer. If it is a warrant 
officer, the station is a member of a group over which a commissioned 
warrant has command. 

Chairman SAaLtronstaLvt. Who is in charge, for instance, of one of 
these Coast Guard patrol boats that go down the shore? 

Commander Hrywarp. In most cases the smaller boats, we don’t 
have commissioned officers on them. In some cases we do. 

Chairman SALTONsTALL. That is a warrant officer there? 

Commander Heywarp. In some cases, yes, sir. 

Chairman SALTonstaLL. Who is in charge of a buoy boat, for 
instance? 

Commander Hrywarp. Some commissioned warrant officers, and 
generally lieutenants, if they are not commissioned warrant officers. 

Chairman SALTonstTaLL. So that in the Coast Guard there is a 
very distinct position for the word “‘commissioned”’ we will say in 
connection with a warrant officer, as opposed to a warrant officer 
without being a commissioned warrant officer? 

Commander Hrywarp. Yes, sir; primarily because in those phases 
that I mentioned, an ensign or a junior grade is generally not well 
enough experienced to handle a group of stations that the chief boats- 
wain, with many years of sea experience, does have. 

Chairman SautonstaLu. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Hannah, from the point of view of the armed services, have you 
any further witnesss, or anyting further you would like to say? 

Dr. Hannan. No, sir. 

Chairman SaLronstatu. There are two outside witnesses, Mr. A. R. 
Teta, secretary of the Army, Navy, and Air Force Bandsmen’s 
Association. 

Mr. Teta, we will be glad to hear you. You have a prepared state- 
ment. Would you like to read that statement, or shall we put it in 
the record and then you could talk for a few minutes? 

Mr. Terra. I think, Senator, I would like to explain as I go along 
and anticipate some questions which would be incorporated in my 
reply here. j 

Chairman SatronsTaLL. You would like to read it. Please 
proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF A. R. TETA, SECRETARY, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
NAVY, AND AIR FORCE BANDSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INC, 


Mr. Twra. I would like to read this, if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, the band leaders of the Armed Forces are very much concerned 
as to the final outcome of Senate bill S. 2410, the so-called warrant 
officers’ career bill, because 95 percent of the band leaders of the 
Armed Forces will come under any legislation which this committee 
recommends to the Congress. The remaining percentage of band 
leaders hold commissions. 

The time will soon be at hand when it will be difficult to get men 
with excellent musical background, and especially those with college 
degrees, to interest themselves in a service career, unless this legisla- 
tion is passed, which will make it possible for the Armed Forces to 
compete with civilian positions. World War II brought into the 
service a number of young band leaders, who have stayed on in the 
hope that this bill will become law with semiautomatic promotions 
and retirement privileges. The oldtime band leader is gradually 
fading away. ‘Those were the men who played the trumpet, or some 
other instrument, and eventually worked up to become band leaders. 
Today, however, these college men come in with one or more degrees, 
at no expense to the taxpayer of the United States, and they are ready 
to go to work the very first day they are appointed as band leaders, 
and it is this type of band leader whom we want to encourage to join 
musical units of the Armed Forces. 

We now come to the poe m of the band leaders of the Reserve com- 
ponents, which takes in the National Guard, Air National Guard, and 
Reserve. Our problem is entirely different from that of the Regulars. 
It is difficult to get band leaders who are lovers of the military and 
music, who have a sufficient amount of time which is necessary to 
make the band a going concern. The 1 night a week allotted to take 
care of his training program, his administration work and the care and 
responsibility of many thousands of dollars’ worth of Government 
property, is far from sufficient, and requires much more time than this 
1 night weekly, and for which there is no remuneration. 

You might be interested to know that at the present time there are 
eight vacancies for band leaders in the various States. The band 
leader of a Reserve component is also confronted with the problem of 
doing his own recruiting, and he has to really go out and plug to get 
suitable bandsmen to balance the instrumentation of his band. 
Whe reas, in the Recular establishment bandsmen are enlisted through 
recruiting stations throughout the country. 

Another important factor, which will have to be considered in the 
near future, is that the Department of Defense is asking Congress to 
pass legislation to take in young men at the age of 18, train them for 
6 months, and then release them for further training of 2 additional 
vears in the National Guard. This will increase the amount of work 
on every officer and every warrant officer. 

It will require men of considerable maturity and with years of ex- 
perience behind them to put over this program, and if any warrant 
officer band leader has that much interest, to forego his retirement 
pay based on points accrued in more than 20 years of service, and is 
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willing to stay on for an additional 4 years at practically no further 
cost to the taxpayer, especially when his immediate superior officers 
and the adjutant general of his State would like to retain his services 
for 4 more years, by all means he should be allowed to do so. 

At the hearing on the House side, Congressman Patterson, of Con- 
necticut, did sponsor an amendment which was incorporated in H. R. 
6374, but unfortunately it did not include the retention of warrant 
officers who had more than the necessary 20 years for retirement pur- 
poses, and who were willing to carry on for the 4 additional years and 
remain in service until the age of 64. 

A letter received from Maj. Gen. Ellard Walsh, president of the 
National Guard Association, states: 

As a result of the enactment of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, and the 
Officers’ Personnel Act of 1949, the situation is very much complicated and con- 
fused because of certain provisions in the Reserve Officer Personnel Act, which 
has passed the House, and in the warrant officers’ bill which has also passed the 
House Both committees have agreed that the National Guard Association may 
submit amendments so that an officer or warrant officer may continue to serve 


until he reaches the age of 64 vears 


It is true that section 58 of the National Defense Act reads: 


TI National Guard of ich State, Territorv. and D t of Columbia shall 
f ibers of the militia voluntarily enlisted er vyho, upon original 

tm ot be less than eighteen nor more than forty-five vears of ag 
vl hsequent st h be not more than sixty-four vears of age, 
orga rea, armed, eq lipped, and Federally recognized as hereinafter proy ded. 
and of commissioned officers and warrant officers who are citiz of the United 
Sta petween the ages of twenty-one and sixty-four years: Provided, That former 
vers of the Regular Army, Navy or Mari Cor nd *vears of 

e may enlist in said National Guard 


Paragraph 23b, NGR 22, dated April 10, 1953, states: 


W di al of Federal recognitio Chi io Guard B 1, acting 
for t Secretar f the Arn may withdraw Federal recog mm of a warrant 
( f ‘ \ mal G 1 f llowi 2 

Deat 
Z \ttaiment of age 60 


It seems apparent that a matter of policy, and not statutory re- 
quirements, governs the National Guard Bureau. Therefore, in one 
instance, a National Guard warrant officer, who was first approved 
for retention in federally recognized status after age 60, was later 
disapproved for further service because of NGR 22, dated April 10, 
1953, such action having nothing to do with the fact that his retention 
was urgently desired by the adjutant general of his State and his 
immediate superior officers 

With the demand of the taxpayers for a reduction in the Federal 
budget, which would necessitate further reduction in appropriations 
for the Armed Forces, retaining these warrant officers for an additional 
4 vears, would, in a small way, help to achieve this end. 

I would, therefore, urge that the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
include in the warrant officers’ career bill, S. 2410, immediately fol- 
lowing line 19, on page 18, a subsection (g), to read as follows: 


g) The separation of any person who, on the effective date of this Act, is a 
nale warrant officer of a Reserve component of the Armed Forces, and any such 
warrant officers, who during the period from the tenth day of April 1953. to the 
passage of this Act, has been involuntarily retired, or any such warrant officer 
who has be retired during the said period from April 10 to the date of this Act. 
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desires to be reinstated as a warrant officer and, who, upon reaching the age of 
sixty years or more, has completed less than twenty vears of satisfactory Federal 
service, as defined by section 302, Public Law 810, 80th Congress, such warrant 
officer or such reinstated warrant officer may be deferred by the Secretary until 
he completes twenty years of satisfactory Yederal service, or for such further 
period of service in the National Guard as the Adjutant General of the particular 
State may desire to retain the services of said warrant officer, but not later than 
that date which is sixty days after the date on which he attains the age of sixty- 
four, if a member of the Army or Air Force, or age sixty-two if a member of the 
Navy Marine Corps or Coast Guard, and the separation of any person who, on 
the effective date of this Act, is a female warrant officer or a Reserve component 
of the Armed Forces, who upon attaining the age of fifty-five has completed less 
than twenty years of satisfactory Federal service, as defined in section 302, 
Public Law 810, 80th Congress, may be deferred by the Secretary concerned 
until she completes twenty years of satisfactory Federal service but not later 
than that date which is sixty days after the date on which she attains the age 
of sixty. 

Chairman SaLronstaLLt. What you do in substance, Mr. Teta, is 
to suy if a man or woman hasn’t completed 20 years of service, in the 
case of a man he may serve 60 days after he is 64, or 60 days after he is 
62, if in the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, and a woman on 
the same basis from the age 55 to 60 

Mr. Tera. That portion, sir, is already in the bill. The only 
thine we have added to that 1s just the front part of the letter a de 
down to—“but not later than that date which is 60 days after the 
date which he attains the age of 64.”’ 

The balance of that, sir, is as you have got it in the present bill. 

Chairman SaLronstaLu. Then all you deal with is men. 

Mr. Tera. That’s right, sir. 

Chairman SaLronstaLui. And you increase t 

Mr. Tera. For those in the National Guard. 

Chairman SALtonstTaALu. And if they have retired now involuntarily, 
it would give them a chance 

Mr. Tera. To be called back. 

Chairman SaironstaLt. You wouldn’t confine that, then, to 
bandsmen in any way. You would broaden the thing out for every- 
body 

Mr. Teta. Sir, we just discussed in our meetings the question of 
the band leaders’ problem, which this bill affects, of warrant officers. 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Suppose the general of the National 
Guard in Massachusetts has a band attached to a certain regiment, 
he won’t take and hire a band leader as such, will he? He will hire 
a drummer or a trumpeter or somebody else. That fellow will work 
up to a band leader, isn’t that right, or will he hire a man to be a 
band leader? 

Mr. Tera. Our problem today, sir, is that it is tough to get even 
band leaders to take over bands of the National Guard, because of 
the amount of time required to take over a unit of this kind. 

Chairman SALToNSTALL. I understand that, but assume a regiment 
has a band but no band leader. 

Mr. Tera. The Adjutant General has a right to go out on the 
open market, provided there is nobody who has the necessary quali- 
fications, to get someone to take over that unit. Fortunately, up 
in your State they did have a young warrant officer who took Frank 
Warren’s place. As a matter of fact, he was his adopted son, which 
I believe you will remember. 

Chairman SatTronstaLu. I remember Frank Warren 
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Well, then in substance you would like to change in the National 
Guard the compulsory retirement age to 64 years? 

Mr, Tera. 64 years of age, sir. 

Chairman SALronsTaLt. But you have only discussed that with 
relation to bands. 

Mr. Tera. That’s right, sir. 

Chairman SatronstaLy. Have you any questions, Dr. Hannah? 

Dr. Hannan. No. I should like to ask Colonel Hamrick to com- 
ment, if he would care to, on this matter. 

Colonel Hamrick. We feel that age 60 is a reasonable retirement 
age. It is the same retirement age as for other officers of the services, 
and it would be the same for other warrant officers now under this 
bill. It would be a uniform age, and we feel to extend to age 64 for, 
say, the Reserve or National Guard or a particular group of specialists 
in those circumstances is not desirable. We would rather stay with 
the age 60 as a mandatory retirement age for all warrant officers. 

There is a saving clause in the bill for those who are now on active 
duty or who are now members of the Reserve or National Guard who 
reach age 60 and do not get in 20 years of active Federal service or 
satisfactory Federal service, so that they may remain on until age 
64 or until they get in 20 years. 

Chairman SALronstaLu. That would take care of existing cases. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir; that’s right. That applies both to 
those in the Regular service and in the Reserve. 

Chairman SautronsraLu. Mr. Teta, have you anything to add? 

Mr. Tera. Well, in response to the colonel, of course, in one part 
of the bill you let the bars down so that these fellows can get the 
necessary amount of years in for retirement purposes. 

We of the National Guard are not interested in that portion of 
the retirement because we get it according to points, according to 
the amount of time we put in, so the financial end doesn’t enter into 
the picture. 

Here is a sudden regulation coming out, a matter of policy which 
says band leaders will be retired, or warrant officers will be retired, 
as of April 10, 1953, and with no warning to the States, these men 
must get out. Up to that time warrant officers, and especially 
band leaders, were allowed to remain in the National Guard up to 
the age of 64. 

Now the National Defense Act permits that. If you are going 
to penalize the guard and the Reserve units because of the anxiety 
of the warrant officers to retire at the age of 60 for retirement benefits, 
then it is eminently not fair to those of us in the guard who desire 
to remain at no monetary expense as far as the Government is con- 
cerned. 

In other words, what we will get as retirement pay is more than 
what we will get in the guard. I say, if that man is foolish enough 
to stay in the guard and work for nothing, then you ought to take 
advantage of his offer and let him stay in, especially so if the State 
wants him in that band. 

Now, I don’t see anything wrong with that at all. Our problem, 
sir, is a little different Irom the Regula Establishm«: nt. They want 
to retire at the age of 60 so that they can get retirement pay. Our 
situation is not that at all 
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They desire to serve in the military musical line so as to give the 
States a chance to break in some new blood. This regulation came 
out with too short a notice. 

Chairman SaALtonstTaLu. Thank you, Mr. Teta. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT oF A, R. Tera 


May 4, 1954. 
Hon. Prescorr Busu, 


- United States Senate, Washingion, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR BusnH: Thanks for vour letter and assistance in reference to 
the warrant officers’ career bill, 8S. 2410. 

I attended and spoke before the Armed Services Committee on this bill last 
Thursday morning, April 29, when Senator Saltonstall presided and was very 
sympathetic and very courteous to us in allowing us to present our agruments. 

The argument used by the Department of Defense, that they desire to vitalize 
the services with vounger blood, is not substantiated by cold facts Unfortunately, 
I did not have the following information when I was before the committee, but 
upon returning to New Haven I looked into the records and found that Maj 
Francis Resta, leader of the United States Military Academy Band at West 
Point, was 60 years old on April 3, which brings him over the age bracket of the 
so-called vitalized program. 

Upon further research, I find that Lt. Alexander C. Morris, leader of the Naval 
Academy Band at Annapolis, was 63 vears of age in 1952, which places him way 
over the 64 age bracket and still carrying on at the Academy. Had I had this 
information at the hearing and given it as part of my testimony, it might have 
been very embarrassing for Dr. Hanna, Assistant Secretary of Defense, and his 
Aide, Colonel Hamra. 

I would like very much for you to convey this information to Senator Saltonstall, 
so that on Thursday morning when the Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
convenes to go over the proceedings on this bill, they will have this information 
before them, which further augments our argument that band leader warrant 
officers of the National Guard and Reserve should be allowed to remain in the 
service, provided the adjutant general or his respective State desires to retain 
his services, 

In this State, Senator, three bands are involved—Hartford, New Haven, and 
Waterbury. To further enlighten you, I am enclosing a copy of letter that 
Gen. Russell Y. Moore, of the military department at Hartford, wrote to 
Congressman Patterson along these lines. 

Very respectfully yours, 
A. R. Tera, Treasurer. 

Is Col. H. C. Bronson here? Will you give your full name and 
address, please, Colonel Bronson. 


STATEMENT OF H. C. BRONSON, COLONEL, UNITED STATES 
ARMY (RETIRED) 


Mr. Bronson. My name is Howard C. Bronson, colonel, United 
States Army, retired. I was the wartime chief of the music branch 
of the Army, War Department. I began my military career as a 
youngster. 

Chairman SauTonsTALL. What is your present address? 

Mr. Bronson. I live at Hague, Va. 

I would like to, if I may, just speak on a few points that Mr. Teta 
started on, and I am afraid he may have left a little erroneous 
impression. 

Naturally, we are primarily interested in the Army bandmaster, 
but not to the exclusion of all warrant officers, and particularly in 
the National Guard perhaps the warrant officer is best represented, or 
has been in the past, by the band leader. He comes into the Guard 
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as an experienced musician. He has received his musical training 
at = own expense, his education at his own expense. 

Teta, I think erroneously, stated that he isn’t trained in the 
aa which he is. To be a good band leader warrant officer he must 
be trained in the band because it is not only the leadership of the band 
itself but he must be an administrator and he must also have the 
responsibility for the tactical training of the band. 

Now that is particularly true, perhaps entirely true, in the National 
Guard and Reserve, where the entire responsibility of command, 
immediate command, is thrown upon the band leader. Therefore, 
the field of selection for band leaders is drastically reduced. 

The commanding officer or the Adjutant General, in looking over 
the organization and seeking a replacement, is faced with the ques- 
tion, Does the man have the elements of leadership, command, 
and administrative ability? Necessarily there aren’t very many 
that fall under that category. 

Therefore, in the past the National Guard organization that had 
a good efficient band leader that maintained a high efficiency rating 
for his organization was prized, and it was quite a jolt when they 
found that they were gong to lose these people. 

Chairman Sa.tronstaL.t. How many people do you know, Colonel, 
that it would affect in the National Guard? There are 48 States. 
How many band leaders in the various National Guards in the various 
States are now over 60 and want to serve? 

Mr. Bronson. I am not too well advised, sir. Mr. Teta is one; 
Mr. Gladyz, of New Hampshire National Guard, is another. There 
are a number. There is one out in Omaha. Here and there, there 
are men who are well up around 60 or passing 60 that are extremely 
valuable to the Guard. It would seem to me, in view of the fact that 
their duties are not perhaps as arduous as those of a band leader in 
the field, that his efficiency and value to the organization of which he 
is a member could well be retained until he is 64. 

Chairman SALTonstTALL. What you say is in the case of the bands 
in the National Guard, and you confine it to that. You believe there 
is merit in permitting the existing band leaders who are 60 or may 
become 60, to serve until they are 64. That is about what you say? 

Mr. Bronson. Yes, sir, that is of course with the discretion of the 
commanding officer and the Adjutant General. 

Chairman SALronsta.Lu. Otherwise you are in favor of the bill? 

Mr. Bronson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SatronstaLu. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

And now there is one more witness called to the Chair's attention, 
Mr. Charles E. Lofgren, national secretary of the Fleet Reserve 
Association. Is he here? 

Mr. Lofgren, have you a prepared statement? 

Mr. Loreren. No, sir. 

Chairman SALTonsTALu. Your address is 522 Rhode Island Avenue 
in Washington? 

Mr. Loreren. Yes, sit 

Chairman SaLTonstaLt. What is your present business? 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. LOFGREN, NATIONAL SECRETARY, 
FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Loreren. Mr. Chairman, my present business is representing 
the Fleet Reserve Association, the career association of enlisted men 
and temporary officers in the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

Chairman SALTonstTaLut. Then you are a paid director in that 
service? 

Mr. Loraren. | am a paid officer of the Fleet Reserve Association 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Are you in favor of this bill? 

Mr. Loreren. I merely ask to be accorded the privilege of speak- 
ing very briefly and urging that this committee favorably report the 
career warrant officer’s bill on behalf of the enlisted men and the 
temporary officers of the Navy and Marine Corps who are members 
of the Fleet Reserve Association. 

Chairman SALTonsTaLL. Thank you, sir. You have nothing 
further to add? 

Mr. Loreren. Nothing further. 

Chairman Sautronstauu. The Chair appreciates your coming. 

Dr. Hannah, have you anything more to add to the record of this 
bill? 

Dr. Hannan. Nothing further, Senator, except to express apprecia- 
tion for the hearing this morning. 

Chairman Sauronsta.Lu. General Mudge, do you have anything 
to add? 

Mr. Mupaer. No, Mr. Chairman, I do not. 

Chairman SaLtronstTaLu. Are there any gentlemen here present 
from any of the services who have anything to add? 

Thank you, Dr. Hannah. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Chair has received brief statements on this bill from the Retired 
Officers Association and Mr. Daniel R. Ring, Counsel of the Chief 
Warrant and Warrant Officers Association, United States Coast 
Guard, which will be inserted in the record at this point: 

RETIRED OFFICERS AssocrATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1954. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 


Committee on Armed Services, 
United Staies Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHArRMAN: In a tetter dated July 27, 1953, the Retired Officers 
Association requested to appear before your committee when H. R. 6374, the 
“warrant officer bill,’’ was scheduled for hearings. I wish to thank you sincerely 
for advising the association that the hearings would be held on April 29 and 30, 
1954, and that a representative of the association would be heard. 

In view of the fact that the association now has no specific recommendations 
to make on this pending legislation, in lieu of appearing and testifying, the Retired 
Officers Association strongly supports this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. S. Pavt. 
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WASHINGTON 5, D. C., April 27, 1954. 


United States Se nate, Wasi ngion, D. ¢ 8 
This is written in behalf of the Chief Warrant and Warrant Officers 
the United States Coast Guard by the undersigned in his capacity 
that organization 
ation is most interested in the provisions of the Warrant Officers 
passed by the House of Representatives in H. R. 6374, with 
ch a hearing is scheduled for April 29 and 30 by your committee. 
ir position clear during the hearings on the bill in the House, 





8) 
and we do not feel it necessary to appear before your committee. 

We would appreciate it, however, if you would include in the record a notation 
that the Chief Warrant and Warrant Officers Association of the United States 


Coast Guard, as the only organization of warrant officers capable of speaking 


collectively with respect to this bill, is in favor of and sincerely hopes that the 
House bill will be adopted and reported favorably by your committee and passed 


by the Senate as speedily as the exigencies of your program will permit. 





Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL 8S. RING, 
Counsel, ( hief Warrant and Warrant Office rs Association, United States 


(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 








